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Is There a White House Science Office in Ford’s Future? 


The. question that most concerns Washington science 
policy circles at the moment is whether President Ford 
will reverse his predecessor’s decision and re-establish 
some sort of science advisory apparatus at the White 
House level. 

The consensus is that he will, but not soon, for the 
reasons that, first of all, there is no urgency to the 
matter, and, secondly, that the President and his close 
associates are yet to decide on the organizational 
placement and role of science on the White House staff. 

But the selection of Nelson Rockefeller, the doyen of 
brainpickers, makes it virtually certain that advice on 
science and technology will not be housed in the 
hinterlands of the National Science Foundation, which 


NIH Grant System Under Study 


NIH has awarded $305,000 to a group at Cornell 
University that claims it can devise a system for 
predicting the probable scientific output from various 
investments in research. 


According to an announcement from Cornell, 
“The evaluation, which will be based on extensive 
analyses of past and present records, will be made in 
terms of the quality and quantity of results achieved 
by bioscience projects funded by various government 
and private agencies during the past 20 years.” 


The study, which is expected to take two years, will 
be conducted by the Cornell Research Program on 
Social Analysis of Science Systems (SASS). The 
principal investigators are Robert McGinnis, 
professor of sociology and director of SASS; Robert 
S. Morison, professor of science and society, and D. 
Hywell White, an experimental high-energy physicist. 


The announcement quotes McGinnis as saying, 
“The project should produce an accurate system of 
predictors to facilitate the administration of funds for 
scientific research and development by providing 
those formulating the nation’s scientific policies with 
an assessment of the probable quantity and quality of 
research results per dollar of grant of contract 
funds.” 


The process that led to the allocation of $305,000 
of NIH’s scarce funds for this exercise was not 
mentioned. 


is where Mr. Nixon relegated it when he decreed that he 
no longer needed a scientific presence on his personal 
staff. 

Mr. Rockefeller, has frequently sought science advice, 
such as he has required, from Edward Teller, the 
nuclear physicist, who is anathema to the old science 
advisory network because of his fondness for nuclear 
explosives and his grave suspicions of Soviet intent. But 
there is no requirement that the Vice President’s regard 
for Teller must be translated into a_ top-level 

| Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


The Ford Foundation has awarded MIT $150,000 for 
a study of the international nuclear power industry that 
is starting from premises that are unlikely to cheer 
nuclear power advocates. An MIT announcement 
quotes the principal investigators as saying,“‘the nuclear 
power bargain may precipitate a slide via an infinity of 
imperceptible steps, into a universe where social 
cataclysms are commonplace, and, even worse, accepted 
as normal.” 


A bill authorizing $47-million for animal heaith 
research has the distinction of being the first major piece 
of legislation to be vetoed by President Ford. The bill, 
sponsored by Rep. Donald Melcher [D-Mont.| would 
have authorized funds for research and facilities for 
veterinary institutions. Ford's veto message called it 
inflationary and duplicative of existing programs. 


The Science and Technology Applications Act (S. 
2495), giving NASA a lead role in promoting civilian 
technology and also setting up a White House Council of 
Advisers on Science and Technology, has been reported 
out by the Senate Commerce Committee. But under an 
agreement with the Astronautical and Space Sciences 
Committee it must also be passed on by that body——and 
prospects for action before election recess are considered 
slim. 


Thomas J. Kennedy Jr., associate director for 
program planning and evaluation at NIH, has been 
appointed executive director of the National Academy of 
Science's Assembly of Life Sciences, one of the major 
units that has been created in a reorganization of the 
Academy's National Research Council. He takes office 
October 1. 
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Litton To Run a Fundamental Research Program for NCI 


NIH’s increasing allocation of funds to industrial 
research contractors has aroused considerable 
resentment in the academic bioscience community, 
but now there’s a new bit of programmatic matter for 
university scientists to digest: The National Cancer 
Institute (NCD) is planning to spend up to $2.5 million 
annually for fundamental research at the Frederick 
(Md.) Cancer Research Center (FCRC), the former 
Army biological weapons center which Litton 
Bionetics, Inc., operates under contract to NCI. 

According to an announcement from NCI, Michael 
G. Hanna Jr., director of the Immunology of 
Carcinogenesis Group at the AEC’s Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, has been appointed to plan and 
direct a proposed Basic Research Program at the 
FCRC. The announcement stated that it is expected 
to take a year or two to put the program into 
operation. The startup budget is estimated at $2.5 


FORD (Continued from page 1) 

appointment for Teller. What is important is that 

Rockefeller brings with him a firm belief in hiring elite 

expertise and listening to it—which is substantially 

different from the ways of the past Administration. 
However, the absence at the moment of any keen 


interest in the esoteric subject of White House science is 
evident from a number of clues. During the past two 
weeks, while Mr. Ford has been laying the foundations 
of his Administration, NSF Director H. Guyford Stever, 
who also doubles as Science Advisor to the President, 
has been off on vacation. Furthermore, Congress’s 
leading champion of a restoration of science advice to 
the White House, Rep. Olin E. Teague (D-Texas), 
chairman of the Science and Astronautics Committee, 
was summoned three times to meet with Mr. Ford last 
month—but, as Teague told SGR, they conversed 
principally about the rejuvenation of the Veterans 
Administration, an agency which has long figured high 
among the Congressman’s legislative interests. 

Teague said that he and the President did not discuss 
Nixon’s abolition of the White House Office of Science 
and Technology (OST), or any of the proposals that have 
recently been raised at hearings presided over by Teague 
for replacing it (SGR Vol. IV, Nos. 13 and 14). He did 
say that there have been “very brief’ discussions of the 
subject “with some of the President’s staff people,” but 
he added that his Committee was yet to write a bill 
concerning the matter, and that since the issue involved 
the President’s staff arrangements, it would wait to hear 
the President’s preferences before going ahead. “The 
timetable is slow,” Teague told SGR, ‘“‘there’s no hurry, 
and we won’t push.” 

The expectation that the new President will make 
room for science somewhere on his staff is not based on 


million, ‘‘with possible employment of 20 scientists 
and 80 support personnel.” 

Though it was stated that a contract for the 
program is yet to be negotiated with Litton Bionetics, 
there appears to be confidence that the program will 
be put into effect. Along with the appointment of 
Hanna, it was announced that he will joined by three 
other researchers, James Ihle, also of Oak Ridge, and 
Margaret Kripke, University of Utah, who will direct 
programs on the immunology of viral and chemical 
carcinogenesis, respectively; also, Isaiah J. Fidler, 
University of Pennsylvania, who will direct a project 
on the biology of cancer metastasis. 

The Basic Research Program is described as ‘‘an 
outgrowth of the advanced systems laboratory 
originally established to support visiting scientists 
who come to the Center from various countries to 
study promising leads in cancer research.” 


mere wishing. Rather, it derives from Mr. Ford’s long 
record of making himself accessable to a variety of 
advisers, plus his evident desire to present as much 
contrast as possible between himself and the departed 
President. While serving as minority leader, Ford 
responded favorably to a proposal that he meet 
occasionally to discuss scientific matters with a physicist 
from his Congressional district, Vernon J. Ehlers, a 
professor at Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
arrangement, which is said to have arisen from a 
recommendation by the American Institute of Physics 
for its members to establish contact with their 
Congressional representatives, later evolved into a small 
science advisory committee. 

While serving as Vice President, Ford was briefed by 
James R. Killian Jr., retired chairman of MIT and 
White House science adviser under Eisenhower, and 
National Academy of Sciences President Philip Handler 
on Killian’s report calling for creation of a White House 
Council on Science and Technology. It may not mean 
anything. but the two briefers reported that, though 
Ford was non-commital, he appeared to be favorably 
impressed. 

What is rarely discussed in the agitation to get science 
back into the White House is that if it does get back 
there, a mighty heavy burden will confront those who 
contend that presidents need science advisers close at 
hand. If after a few years it turns out that the President 
and his adviser really haven't had the occasion to 
transact much significant business, it will be difficult to 
contest the Nixon argument that the service provided by 
the adviser can be properly located no closer than the 
Office of the Director of the National Science 
Foundation.—DSG 
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OTA Gets $4 Million, Awards New Contracts 


The Congressional Office of Technology Assessment 
has fared reasonably well in the appropriations process 
on Capitol Hill, seeking $5 million for the fiscal year that 
began last July 1 and emerging with $4 million. The 
shortfall: is regarded as no more than a token of 
Congressional caution and thriftiness and is not expected 
to impede any of OTA’s planned activities. The agency 
came into existence last November, and is not setting 
any track records for delving into activities that rapidly 
consume money. 

Meanwhile, there have been some other developments 
concerning OTA: 

The fulltime staff now numbers 40, including about 
30 professionals, one of the most recent arrivals being 
Joseph F. Coates, a chemist by training who comes from 
the National Science Foundation, where he held the 
position of program manager for technology assessment. 
Coates’s OTA title is yet to be worked out, but he is 
expected to work closely with OTA Director Emilio Q. 
Daddario on problems of methodology and quality 
control for the studies handled by the office. 

Contracts for several new studies have been awarded, 
among them $218,000 to Battelle Columbus 
Laboratories for an examination of automation in rapid 
rail transit; a companion contract, for $232,000, has 
been awarded to a Washington firm, Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill, for a study of the methods communities 
employ in determining whether to modernize mass 
transit systems. 

Another contract, for $311,000, has been awarded to 
the Midwest Research Institute to study the technical 
and economic feasibility of using solar energy to 
generate electricity in communities of up to 100,000 
population. Subcontractors on the project include the 
Honeywell Corporation, Black and Veatch consulting 


engineers, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Spectrolab-Textron. 

In the style of operation that has emerged at OTA, 
each of the studies will be overseen by an outside 
advisory panel. The Solar Advisory Panel is chaired by 
Jerry Grey, administrator of technical activities, 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics; the 
Urban Mass Transit Panel is chaired by George 
Krambles, general operations manager of the Chicago 
Transit Authority. The Policy Advisory Group for a 
previously announced study on Outer Continental Shelf 
Oil and Gas (SGR Vol. IV, No. 5) is chaired by Don E. 
Kash, director, Science and Public Policy Programs, 
University of Oklahoma. The advisory for OTA’s study 
of food resources, also announced earlier, will be chaired 
by Clifton R. Wharton Jr., president of Michigan State 
University. 

With OTA founded on the principle of linking 
scholarship and the legislative process, it is a natural 
object of interest among foundations concerned with 
public affairs, with the first concrete evidence of this 
interest being provided by the Ford Foundation. Needy 
claimants abound for the Foundation’s largesse, but it 
has chosen to provide $102,000 to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
$100,000 to Stanford University, to provide OTA with 
graduate and postgraduate interns. 

Finally, since OTA is yet to reach its first birthday, its 
obligatory annual report to Congress is a very slim (37 
pages) and unrevealing document, but systematic 
collectors of such material may obtain copies (Stock No. 
5270-02426) for 60 cents from the US Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 

[See P.6, concerning primary election results that will 
affect the chairmanship of OTA's Congressional board.} 


Graduate Enrollments Drop for Fourth Straight Year 


For the fourth straight year, the number of 
graduate students studying scientific and engineering 
subjects declined in 1973, according to the latest 
compilation of statistics by the National Science 
Foundation. 

Overall, the number of students declined by two 
percent, but there were some interesting variations 
among subjects. For the first time since the aerospace 
slump of 1969, first-year graduate enrollments in 
engineering increased, while enrollments in the 
physical sciences held steady. The life sciences also 
showed a marked increase in first-year enrollments, 
despite the loudly lamented decline in NIH-sponsor- 
ed fellowships and traineeships. All other disciplines, 
however, showed substantial declines in the number 
of first-year graduate students. 


There was also continuation of a six-year decline in 
the proportion of graduate students supported 
directly by the federal government, a decline which 
was almost entirely compensated by an increase in 
numbers of students receiving institutional and other 
support. 

The figures, in short, indicate that graduate 
enrollment in some fields reflected improved job 
prospects, and in the life sciences at least, sharp 
cutbacks in federal support of graduate education 
did not severely cut down the numbers of students. 

Copies of the study, titled 1973 Graduate Science 
Enrollment Down Another 2 percent, can be 
obtained free of charge from the Division of Science 
Resources Studies, National Science Foundation, 
Washington D.C. 20500. 
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HEW Issues Human 
Experimentation Rules 


With Congress on its heels, and the press frequently 
turning up new horror stories, the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has finally issued 
proposed regulations for governing research on 
prisoners, the mentally infirm, pregnant women, and 
fetuses. HEW, however, has been unable to devise what 
it considers to be acceptable regulations for research 
involving children, and that problem has been set aside 
until at least December. 

The proposed regulations (Federal Register, August 
23, Part III), which were bottled up at HEW for more 
than a month beyond the originally promised 
publication date, would apply to all research supported 
by NIH and all other HEW agencies. They are open to 
comment until November 21 by anybody who is 
interested. 

In the meantime, a special biomedical ethics 
commission, established by the National Research 
Act—a Kennedy-sponsored bill signed into law in 
July—will also be examining the adequacy of regulations 
governing human experimentation. All comments on the 
HEW proposals will be turned over to the commission to 
help its deliberations. 

A central feature of the HEW proposals is the 
establishment, in every institution receiving HEW funds 
for human experimentation, of so-called consent 
committees to oversee the selection of research subjects 
and to make sure that they give their consent to take 
part only after having been fully informed of the nature 
of the experiments and any possible risks involved in 
taking part. The consent committees will also monitor 
the progress of the experiment and make sure that 
subjects can opt out at any stage if they want to. 

These committees will complement the work of 
so-called Organizational Review Committees .which 
must, under present regulations, be established in 
research institutions to provide initial ethical screening 
of research grant applications. 

As far as research on prisoners is concerned, the 
Organizational Review Committee will be charged with 
the task of ensuring that prisoners are not coerced into 
taking part in research projects, or, alternatively, that 
they are not induced to take part by being promised 
higher wages or better living conditions than they would 
normally receive. HEW dismissed the suggestion that 
since prisoners have virtually no freedom of choice over 
their environment, they are incapable of giving totally 
free consent to take part in experiments. 

Research on institutionalized mental patients, HEW 
suggests, should be confined to studies related to mental 
disability which cannot be obtained from subjects who 
are not committed to institutions. In other words, 
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NAS-NAE: Working Together 


The National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Academy of Engineering have finally set up 
a working arrangement, which, after years of 
bickering and on-again off-again divorce, should 
enable the organizations to get along in harmony. 

An Assembly of Engineering has now been 
established as part of the. NAS-controlled National 
Research Council, to carry out most of the operations 
of the National Academy of Engineering. In the past, 
the chief source of friction between the two academies 
had been NAE’s refusal to work with the NRC 
because of that body’s control by the NAS Council. 
The friction began to disappear, however, when 
Robert Seamans Jr. took over from Clarence Linder 
as NAE President last year, and now the dispute 
seems to have been settled for good with NAE 
working completely within NRC. 

The Assembly of Engineering will be governed by 
an executive council chaired by Seamans and 
including the officers of the NAE, an arrangement 
which will give it at least some of the independence 
which it sought in the past. 


mental patients should not be used as a cheap and 
convenient source of material for biomedical research 
unrelated to their disabilities. 

By far the most controversial proposals are those 
governing research on pregnant women and fetuses. The 
proposed regulations would allow research on pregnant 
women only if it is designed to benefit the fetus or the 
mother, and it would also permit research involving 
prenatal diagnosis which is performed as part of the 
abortion procedure. The proposals would specifically 
rule out a controversial area of research which involves 
administering drugs to women about to undergo 
abortion and then analysing the aborted tissue to see 
whether the drugs crossed the placental barrier. Four 
Boston doctors are now facing criminal charges for 
conducting such a study in Boston City Hospital in 1971. 

Research on aborted fetuses, HEW suggests, should 
be carried out only after animal studies have been 
completed, and heartbeat and respiration of an aborted 
fetus should not be artificially maintained for the 
purpose of research. Furthermore, the proposed 
regulations stipulate that the researcher should not take 
part in decisions on the timing, method or procedures 
used in the abortion, nor should he participate in 
determining the viability of the aborted fetus. 

And, as an extra safeguard, HEW suggests that an 
Ethical Advisory Board should be established at the 
federal level to review all grant applications involving 
research on fetuses or pregnant women. —CN 
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Pollack Retires from State Dept. Science Post 


Herman Pollack, who, under one title or another, was 
chief of scientific and technical affairs for the State 
Department since 1964, retired August 15, on the eve of 
a Congressionally inspired reorganization designed to 
make the Department pay more attention to research, 
environment, and oceans. 

A non-scientist whose appointment originally rankled 
the elders of the scientific community, Pollack came to 
the job from the post of deputy assistant secretary for 
personnel. And though there is no evidence that his 
tenure coincided with the spread of scientific 
enlightenment in the formulation and practice of foreign 
policy, his knowledge of the Department’s bureaucratic 
ways led to a major expansion of what eventually 
became the Bureau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs, including a considerable growth 
in the number of scientific attaches and counselors 
assigned abroad. Senior scientists with international 
interests eventually came to consider Pollack a valuable 
ally, and blamed whatever reverses they encountered on 
the dunderheads he had to contend with inside the 
Department. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that the Bureau 
never rose to any position of influence.in Department 
affairs, and it was not uncommon to encounter senior 
officials who were only dimly aware of its existence. 
Within the federal hierarchy, some officials who dealt 
with the Bureau on such politically difficult issues as 
energy, nuclear power, and resources rarely had 
anything favorable to say about its performance. 

The reorganization, which was initiated by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, provides for the creation 
of a Bureau of Oceans and International Envoronmental 
and Scientific Affairs—the last component being 
Pollack’s former shop, while the others are derived from 
the Office of Environmental Affairs and the Office of 
Fisheries and Wildlife. The new office is to be headed by 
an assistant secretary, which, in the rank-conscious 
Department, is expected to be a major boost. For 
protocol purposes, Pollack was considered to be at the 
assistant secretary level, though his title was not such; 
the other offices were headed by special assistants to the 
Secretary, which means little at the State Department. 

The establishment of the Bureau raises a variety of 
questions. Still to be determined is the appiontment of 
the person to head it. The stature of the appointee will 
provide some indication as to whether Secretary 
Kissinger chooses to regard the Bureau as an important 
part of the Department or simply as a nuisance foisted 
on him by an officious Congress. There is also the 
question of what happens to one of Pollack’s major 
innovations, the State Advisory Committee on Science 
and Foreign Affairs. This blue-ribbon body, which came 
into existence this year, is supposed to provide the 
Department with a long-range view of scientific and 


technical developments that may eventually effect 
international relations. So far, little has been heard of it, 
and there is no sign that Secretary Kissinger or his 
principal associates rank it high in their thinking. 

The Department’s general indifference to scientific 
counsel has long been a source of discontent among 
leaders of the scientific community. It was at their 
insistence that a science office was established there, in 
1951; two years later, the office existed only on a 
caretaker basis, but experienced a revival of sorts 
following Sputnik. However, the appointment of 
non-scientist Pollack in 1964 signalled that the 
Department did not regard the function with any great 
esteem, and though the staff burgeoned under Pollack’s 
shrewd direction, its influence did not. Now that much 
research and problems that are, at least in part, 
amenable to research, are obviously international in 
nature, hopes are flourishing that the State Department 
will give the operation the prestige and resources 
necessary for thriving at Foggy Bottom. Kissinger’s close 
but informal ties to scientists at Cambridge reinforce 
those hopes, but the Secretary is mightily preoccupied 
with more urgent problems than the effects of science on 
foreign policy, and if the new Bureau languishes, no one 
should be surprised. 


NASA Orders Shuttle Review 


NASA has quietly convened a top-level planning 
committee to consider how the multi-billion-dollar 
space shuttle should best be used and what should be 
the priorities for space research in the last two 
decades of the century. 

The study will take a vear to complete, and is 
expected to form a blueprint for NASA's activities for 
the next 25 years; thus it is of more than passing 
interest among the plethora of planning documents 
which routinely emerge from the depressed space 
science and technology community. 

Some 21 top-level NASA officials will devote 
between 25 and SO percent of their time to the study 
over the next 11 months in examining “all possible 
space endeavors which are deemed desirable and 
practical."" They will also seek to determine some 
priorities among them. No spending limits have been 
suggested to the study group. but it has been told to 
“consider overall resource requirements. 
alternatives will be considered in relationships to 
each other.” 

A preliminary listing of possible missions will be 
drawn up by early October. detailed studies will be 
completed by February, and the final study is 
scheduled for completion by June 1. 1975. 

The head of the study group its Donald Hearth. 
Deputy Director of the Goddard Space Flight Center. 
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Huge Cost Overruns Seen on Breeder Reactor 


The Atomic Energy Commission’s ill-starred liquid 
metal fast breeder reactor (LMFBR) program has run 
into its most serious problem to date—a projected cost 
overrun on the first demonstration plant of such gigantic 
proportions that some Administration officials are 
privately beginning to question the advisability of 
pushing ahead with the program at breakneck speed. 

According to figures released last week by Rep. Les 
Aspin (D-Wisc), Westinghouse, the prime contractor for 
the demonstration plant, has told the AEC that the 
project will cost between $1.8 and $1.9 billion—about 
$1 billion more than the original estimate. 

Although the AEC is unwilling to comment publicly 
on the figures, pending its own review of the cost 
estimates for the entire LMFBR program, one AEC 
official told SGR that Aspin’s information is essentially 
correct. The AEC’s own revised cost estimates will 
probably be published later this year when the agency 
eventually produces its final environment impact 
statement on the LMFBR program. 

The cost overrun—which Aspin noted “‘would even 
make a few of the generals at the Pentagon 


Davis Loses House Seat 


Primary elections produced only one major change 
in the lineup of Congressional figures who hold 
influential positions concerning science and 
technology. Rep. John W. Davis (D-Ga.), chairman of 
the subcommittee on science, research, and 
development, of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee, lost out in his bid to run for re-election. 
Davis's loss also removed him from succession to the 
chairmanship of the Congressional Board that 
oversees the Office of Technology Assessment. 

Next in line to succeed him on the subcommittee is 
Rep. James W. Symington (D-Mo.), who has taken an 
active interest in the subcommittee’s affairs and who 
is generally regarded to be a bright and effective 
legislator. On the OTA Board, the next in line is Rep. 
Olin E. Teague (D-Texas), who is chairman of 
Science and Astronautics. Teague, who is influential 
in the House leadership, as well as being on close and 
friendly terms with President Ford, has not yet 
indicated whether he will accept- the OTA Board 
chairmanship when that post rotates to the House 
side for two years upon completion of Senator 
Edward Kennedy’s term at the end of this year, but 
OTA staff members are assuming hewill take it. And 
if he does, it may be expected that he will prod the 
office into departing from what many have 
considered to be a far too leisurely pace of operations. 


blush” —could be crippling to the LMFBR program for 
a variety of reasons. First, it adds considerable weight to 
criticisms that the nuclear energy program in general 
and the LMFBR program in particular are soaking up 
an unacceptable proportion of the energy R&D budget, 
while providing little contribution to energy supply in 
the short term. Last year alone the LMFBR program 
accounted for $473 million in federal funds, and 
according to Administration estimates, nuclear energy 
will account for over half the energy R&D budget in 
coming years. 

A crucial testing time is likely to be the publication 
later this year of the final environmental impact 
statement on the breeder. A draft version of the 
statement was vigorously attacked earlier this year by 
EPA and there is every chance that opponents of the 
program will eventually go to court to delay the 
program. 

The longer the project is delayed, the more tempting a 
target it will become. 


Letter to the Editor 
Dear Sir: 


The headline accompanying the news article on my 
recent study, (“Top Grad Schools Not Hurting, Study 
Says,”’ August 1, 1974 Science & Government Report), is 
misleading because the study I did was entirely based on 
relative comparisons and not on absolute levels of 
financial distress. There is little doubt that the top 
graduate schools are hurting absolutely by comparison 
with the middle 1960’s; however, my study suggests that 
the leading departments are not suffering dispropor- 
tionately relative to the other Ph.D.-producing 
departments within each of several disciplines. This is 
an important finding, however, because it questions the 
commonly heard assertion that the poorer quality 
departments have been thriving in recent years at the 
expense of the highest quality departments. I believe 
that is a misreading of the events of the last six years. 
and my study was directed to that issue. 

Secondly, my research does not bear on the basic 
issue raised by Professor Norman Wessells of Stanford 
as reported on page two of your newsletter, and thus my 
study on enrollment and student support trends should 
not be cited as evidence that he is wrong or misleading in 


his assessment of trends in the nature of biological 
research support. 


David W. Breneman 

Staff Director 

National Board on Graduate Education 
Washington, D.C. 


August 12, 1974 
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New Budgets Units Short of R&D Enthusiasts 


Appointments to the new budget committees that 
have been created by the House and Senate to 
orchestrate the widely fragmented appropriations 
process weigh out to more liberal than not in terms of 
voting records. But among the eight Democrats and six 
Republicans on the Senate side, and 14 Democrats and 
nine Republicans on the House side, there is a sparsity 
of members who have displayed a close interest in 
research and development or higher education. Many 
have been friendly, but few have demonstrated 
themselves to be intimately concerned. 

Senate Committee Chairman Edmund S. Muskie, of 
Maine, is a veteran of the environmental strife of recent 
years, and can be expected to counter the growing 
efforts to throttle back the Environmental Protection 
Agency. Senator Ernest F. Hollings, of South Carolina, 
has shown considerable interest in computer technology 
and matters related to the oceans, and is on the Board of 
the Office of Technology Assessment, where he was 
responsible for initiating OTA’s study of outer 
continental shelf oil and gas. Finally, on the Senate side, 
there is Warren G. Magnuson, of Washington, 


Members of the newly created House and Senate 
Budget Committees are as follows: 


Senate 


Democrats: Edmund Muskie, Maine, chairman; 
Warren G. Magnuson, Wash.; Walter F. 
Mondale, Minn.; Ernest F. Hollings, S.C.; Alan 
Cranston, Calif.; Lawton F. Chiles, Fla.; James 
Abourezk, S.D., and Joseph R. Biden, Del. 

Republicans: Peter H. Dominick, Colo.; Milton R. 
Young, N.D.; Roman L. Hruska, Neb.; Jacob K. 
Javits, N.Y.; Paul J. Fannin, Ariz., and Robert J. 
Dole, Kan. 


House 


Democrats: Al Ullman, Ore., chairman; Jamie L. 
Whitten, Miss.; Richard Bolling, Mo.; Thomas P. 
O’Neill, Jr., Mass.; Martha W. Griffiths, Mich.; Jim 
Wright, Tex.; Thomas L. Ashley, Ohio; Robert N. 
Giamo, Conn.; Neal Smith, Iowa; James Burke, 
Mass.; James G. O’Hara, Mich.; Robert L. Leggett, 
Calif.; Brock Adams, Wash., and Parren J. Mitchell, 
Md. 

Republicans: John J. Rhodes, Ariz.; Elford A. 
Cederberg, Mich.; Joel T. Broyhill, Va.; Robert H. 
Michel, Ill.; Delbert L. Latta, Ohio; Herman T. 
Schneebeli, Pa.; James T. Broyhill, N.C.; Del 
Clawson, Calif., and James F. Hastings, N.Y. 


chairman of the Commerce Committee and Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on Labor and Health, Education 
and Welfare, Magnuson has long been a friendly 
contact for interests associated with R&D and higher 
education, but at age 69, it has lately been observed by 
some of his colleagues that he has become increasingly 
cranky and unpredictable. 

The House side shows a similar paucity of legislators 
who have struggled with the problems of concern to the 
research and higher education communities. The major 
exception, and it is an important one, is James G. 
O’Hara, of Michigan, who is chairman of the higher 
education subcommittee of the Education and Labor 
Committee. Jamie L. Whitten, of Mississippi, lords over 
the appropriations for the Environmental Protection 
Agency, but he plays an odd game in that. role, as 
demonstrated by his successful efforts to award $5 
million to the National Academy of Sciences for a study 
of EPA’s scientific quality (SGR Vol. IV, No. 7). 
Whitten, from a cotton-growing district, is the pesticide 
industry’s man in Washington, and is out to reverse 
EPA’s ban on pesticide use. 

The actual role that the two budget committees will 
play is far from clear, but the intent in establishing them 
was to provide overall Congressional budget ceilings 
within which the appropriations committees would have 
to work, rather than, as at present, each committee 
writing checks without regard as to what is in the bank. 
In this context, it is important for claimants on the 
federal treasury to have sympathetic and informed 
representation on the committees, for nothing is easier 
to cut than an item about which one knows little or 
nothing. 
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Congress Votes Down Army Nerve Gas Plan 


Virtually unnoticed amid the death throes of the Nixon 

Administration and the ensuing honeymoon between 
President Ford and the press, Congress has killed, at 
least for the time being, the Pentagon’ plans to replace 
its aging stockpiles of chemical weapons with a new 
generation of binary nerve agents. 
The key vote against the program came on an 
amendment to the Defense Appropriations Bill, offered 
by Rep. Floyd Hicks (D-Wash), which knocked out $5.8 
million in funds for producing special binary shells at 
the Pine Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee later followed suit, in spite of 
the fact that the program would have taken place in the 
constituency of committee chairman John McClellan 
(D-Ark); no attempt was made to restore the funds on 
the Senate floor. 

The Pentagon—or, more correctly, what remains of 
the Army Chemical Corps—had requested the money to 
begin converting the Pine Bluff facility for production of 
binary munitions in 1977. But Congress was persuaded 
to deny the funds, partly because the $5.8 million 
requested was only the thin end of a $2- billion wedge, 
and partly because the binary program would have 
muddied international chemical disarmament negotioa- 
tions which are due to resume in Geneva next spring. 

Defeat of the program represents a remarkable 
victory for a small band of Congressmen, led by Rep. 
Wayne Owens (D-Utah), who have been challenging the 
binary program ever since the Pentagon began touting 
the merits of its new weapons almost a year ago. At that 
time, few people were interested, even though the binary 
program would have resulted in the most significant 
escalation in chemical weaponry since stockpiling of 
nerve gases began soon after the Second World War. 
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But interest picked up when Fred Ikle, Director of the 
moribund Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
(ACDA), indicated earlier this year that his agency was 
opposed to the development of binary weapons because 
of their implications for chemical proliferation and 
because they would destroy US credibility as a serious 
negotiator for chemical disarmament in the Geneva 
talks. 

While Congress: was considering the Pentagon’s 
budget request, the Administration also embarked on a 
review of the program, under the auspices of the 
National Security Council. According to one ACDA 
official, however, that review has now been shelved in 
view of Congress’s action, but the Administration will be 
working this winter on a proposal to put to the Geneva 
talks next year. 

In fact, former President Nixon and Secretary 
Brezhnev announced during their summit meeting in 
Moscow this summer that they would offer fresh 
initiatives to break the deadlock which has kept the 
Geneva talks stalled on the question of verification for - 
the past five years. A new multibillion dollar Pentagon 
program to upgrade US chemical weapons stockpiles 
would have wrecked the talks instead of breaking the 
deadlock. 
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